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ST. ANDREW'S HALL, NORWICH, 


Is a neat, grand, and beautiful building; 
the six pillars on each side which support 
the nave, ase very uniform, being covered with 
lead ; it is about fifty yards lung, and thirt 

wide, the two aisles are of the same lengt 

with the nave, each being exactly half as wide 
as the nave is, There are fourteen upper 
Windows; and six lower ones, on a side; and 
the whole wav new paved in 1646. It hath 
heen used as an Exchange, for the merehants 
and. tradesmen te meet in, but that is: now 
divused, The assizes for the city de held 


the-mayor's feasts, €&e. ’ 
‘ perly,"all: the several companies of 


ésnen helt their feasts here, an several 
Vor. xxwt. H 


of thein had the arms of their companies 
put up, some of which still remain. The 
Courts of Conscience, of the Guardians 
of the Poor, &c., are constantly held here. 

- This noble fabrie was built by Sir Thomas 
Erpingham, Kat ,* and his arms, carved in’ 
freestune, remain between every window of 
the nave on the outside; ‘he died in 1428, 


© Sir Thomas Erpingham was knight of the garter. 
temp. Henry LV. and Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, in the reign of Henry V. He distinguishet 
himself at the battle of Ayineourt, and built the 
beantiful gate facing the western end of the Cathe- 
dral, which is still called Krpingham Gate. He lies 
buried iu the‘ Cathedral, ‘together “with his * two 
wives. 
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before it was completely fini-hed; but the 
glazing, &c., was continued by Sir Rob. de 
Erpingham, his son, rector of Brakene, a 
friar, whose arms were in the late fine-painted 
glass. windows, all of which are demolished, 
except the six most western ones in the nave. 
In the west window are the arms of England, 
and those of the Prince of Wales. At the 
upper end of the aisle was formerly an altar of 
St. Barbara, which, before 1459, was enclosed 
in a neat chapel there, made by Ralf Skeet, 
from whom it was afterwards called Skeet’s 
Chapel; and opposite was another chapel, on 
the S. aisle, the altar of which was dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary; and in the nave at the 
upper end, stoud the Great Rood, with the 
altar of the Holy Cross, before which Holy 
Rood Gild was kept. 

At the east end is aclock, with the effigies 
of Justice at the top, and the arms of England 
carved beneath ; on the right hand, is a pic- 
ture of Queen Anne; and opposite, another 
of Prince George, her sou; both given by St. 
George’s Company. 

On the right hand also is the Earl of Or- 
ford at length, in his robes; and this under 
him—“ The Right Hon Robert Karl of 
Orford, presented this portrait to the Consti- 
tution Club, 1743.” 

At his right hand, is, 

The portrait of the Right Hon. Horatio 
Walpole, Esq., member of parliament for this 
city; presented by himself, A.D. 174]. 

in the south side, opposite to the Karl of 
Orford, is, 

A portrait, in his robes, of John Lord 
Hobart, lord-lieutenant of this county; who 
presented it to the corporation in 1743. 

By him, in a black coat, with a sword by 
his side, is, 

A portrait of Thomas Vere, Esq., member 
of parliament for this city, and mayor, 1735 ; 
presented by a society of gentlemen, 1736. 

In the north aisle are the Weaver's arms, and 
other companies, as Carpenters, Bakers, &c., 
and two pictures of aldermen, in their. proper 
habit, viz, 

Robert Marsh, Esq., mayor, 1731; being 
alderman of the Grocer’s Company, was pre- 
sented by them, 1732. 

Francis Arnam, Esq., mayor ; also presented 

the Grocer’s Company, 1732. 

In the south aisle, beginning at the east 
end, are the following portraits, viz. 

William Clarke, Esq., mayor, 1739, (in his 

proper habit ;). presented by a society of gen- 
tlemen, 1740. . 
Timothy Balderstone, Esq., mayor, 1736, 
and captain of the Hon. Artillery Company, 
(in his regimentals,) by whom this picture 
was presented, 1736. 

Benjamin Nuthall, Esq., mayor, 1721, Cin 
his proper habit;) presented by a society of 
geatlemen, 1738, 

In’ gratitude to William Wigget, Esq., 


mayor, the citizens presented this portrait, 
1743. He is in his proper habit. 

Thomas Emerson, who, in’ 1739, gave two 
gold chains, to be worn by the sheriffs of this 
city, for a perpetual memorial of which gene- 
rosity, this picture was presented by the cor- 
poration of the city, A.D. 1741. 

Over the south door is a portrait, in his 
proper habit, of 

Thomas Harwood, Esq., mayor, 1728.— 
Vide Blomefield’s History of the City and 
County of Norwich, 1745. 

[We are indebted to Mr. Musket for the 
view at the head of this article: it is from 
one of a set of four beautifully-executed views 
of Norwich and its vicinity. } 


LINES 
TO MY BOY PLAYING WITH MY WaTCa. 
Wuewn time shall uo longer be noted by me, 
That watch, my dear infaut, may note it to thee : 
And, oh! may those hours, as oaward:they roll, 
Bring peace to‘thy Losom, and joy to thy soul ! 


May the dawn of each morning. that breaks on thine 


eyes 

Arouse thy devotion, in prayer to the skies ; 

And as eveniug shall close o'er thy beautiful head, 
May a band of the angels be guards. of thy bed. 


And gentle by nature, and harmless in life, 

hy years passing on without turmoil or strife, 
When thy spirit shall bow tu the summons divine, 
May’st thou enter Eternity, honoured by time ! 


Cc. &. 


THE BETRAYED. 
BY ANDREW PARK ;. 


Author of “ the Bridegroom and the Bride,"—" The 
Vision of Maakind,”. §c: &c: §c. 


I saw her cheek grow pale with grief, 
Her thoughtiul eve grow dim, 
And melting sorrow drop relief 
From off its fringed brim !— 
I saw her snowy bosom swell 
With fond sensation high, 
And heard its pulse too plainly tell 
Her grief in each reply | 
Yet she was silent in her love, 
And strived to hide the flame ; 
Though oft she cast her eyes above, 
As if she breathed his aame ; 
And then she gazed in deepest thought, 
As one who views despair ; 
For anguish in her bosom wrought 
Its wildest workings there 


No smile lit her transparent face ; 
0 hove sat on her brow, 
The only feeling left to trace, 
Bespoke a broken vow. 
Yet in her sad forsaken eye, 
A beacou’s lingering ray, 
Show’d how a soul of purity 
Possessed that frame of clay! 
The vital spark was flying 
With each sigh the bosom gave ; 
The eye’s soft light was dyiug, 

As the foam upon the wave. 
And her end came as the balmy sleep 
Of one who breathes repose ; 
When slumbers throw a sileuce deep, 

O'er his oblivious woes ! 


Ler | wrdecercrenspora- 
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TURE.® these particles, floating in the water, are 
THE KINGDOMS OF NATURE. round; but this form is adventitious i— 
Lira depends a, one py and = Lab amg act by bt By chase ae hoon 
th conditions depend on a certuin ar- ortar ; lor if the substan nly 
mameuanet of slcsitiong which arrange- with a hammer, the particles are found to 
ment is called “ organization.” In an be angular. Ifyou pour an acid, or salt, or 
organ we observe, first, a peculiar arrange- posse feos the bee no effect is pro- 
t; and, secondly, a specific function duced on the motion of these inorganic pur- 
Sonumed by it. Te. body is an aggregute ticles; but if infusory animals be so treat 
of organs, formed of various textures; each their motion is quickened at first, but the 
“texture being more or less common fo all are soon killed. The cause of this motion 
‘the organs. The textures, or tissues, are of inorganic particles, hus not been ascer- 
bone, cartilage, ligaments, muscles, tendons, tained in all cases; but in some it is owing 
“yesvels, and nervous matter There is no to currents in the water; in others, to’ the 
solid, even in the most perfect animal, tttaction of different particles for exch 
“which cannot be ranged under one of these other ; and in others it is apparently mag- 
heads; and they are all reducible to the netic, or electrical. 
cellular, the muscular, und the serveus. —Animuls are divided into two great classes ; 
The celixéar is the most simple, and the those wéthowt an internal ekeleton,—called 
‘most abundant; for the enamel of the snvertebrated animals; and those with an 
paged Se 7 be ie only solid ni re internal skeleton,—called vertebrated (from 
in which it not been discovered. all vertebre,—the bones of which the spine is 
peo — part of the bones, all the emf compused). The ¢nvertebrated pin are 
cular fibre, ull the fat, &c.. were removed subdivided into the following classes :—I. 
from the body, the latter would still retain Zoophytes. These stand at the bottom of 
its general shape, if the cellular tissue were the scule; and include corals, sea-eggs, in- 
left; whence the latter may be considered fusory animal=,&c, They have a stomach, 
* the pee of the beg it ‘ _ something which resembles a nervous sys- 
of an infinite number of smu obules, tem, and an imperfect apparatus for the cir- 
about the eight-thousandth ong of an 94 culation of the fluids pit is, “im 
‘in diameter; and arranged in lines, which  fect,’’ when judged by the standard of high 
cross ench other in every direction. The animals ; bat pS complete as fine ws 
muscular tissue is arranged in two different their own organization. Corals are produced 
modes ;—in muszes, and in membraneous by polypi ; which have numerous genera and 
expansions, or * narwaagvh couts ; a oe pata " Near Esishers® there are lime- 
no essential difference between them. The stones filled with corals, though the latter 
muscular tissue is formed of filaments, which live only in tropical climates; from which, 
heer aged fibres, bine (in rie, Foes are =“ from many anulogous facts, it is evident 
made up into fasciculi ;—exe! ument that our climate must once have been tro- 
(which Hf the smuallezt division) having an pical. 2. Articulata. ‘These sb et i 
investment of cellular, membrane. By the so called from having their body and limbs 
microscope, the muscular tissue, like the variously jointed; us the éeetle, &. Si- 
cellular, is found to be com ont milar animals ure found in the sew; as the 
as are also many of the animal fluids. sea- mouse, &c. 3. Mollusca. The animals 
With regard to the etructute of vegefa- comprised in this division are so called from 
$les, our information is less satisfactory. their being generally very soft. AH animals 
‘aan study is in its anny 5 aoe no bed furnished with shells, whether they inhabit 
authors ngree respecting it. They are fur- the lund or the water, belong to this class ; 
som with fibres, vessels. &c. ; Les appent such as snails, muscles, oysters, the euttle- 
‘to be composed of globules. For further Ash, &c. Shells ure either univalve, bivalve 
information, we may refer to a series of ar- or maltivalve ; and their study constitutes 
stg Frid in our ast hor In the science of conchology. 
ani the globules vary in different spe- : ail 
Ges, and éven in different parts of the same Fe... ——— — ; paie t “— 
‘animal. The elementary particles of énor- .rimals which breathe b aah 5 on _ 
ganic matter are found to be angular. Even cladina: what we call eheil-fch Aa Wh le i 
Water and mercury, when in a state of crys- g Sees s aoa 
talizati hibi ’ lar fo D and animals of that tribe, are also excluded ; 
Pevttion, exhibit an angular torm. Dr. for they ure nut fish, but breathe by lunge ; 
Brown, of Edinburgh, found that «mall pur- 444 instead of spawning, bein forth their 
ticles of inorganic matter, put into water, —)? : P ee ae 
coe A q young alive. 3. Amphibia; including all 
moved about like infusory animals; from : : ; nes 
which it has bee ludeds by wlathee animals that can live both in water ard ia 
Teen mae BEEN Conciaded, Ny spec air; as crocodiles, turtles, tortoises, sere 
men, thut organic and inorganic mutters ure #, feogy, ligurds, &e. 3. Aves, or birds, 
of the sume description. Some say that ry Mammalia; comprising all animals whiok 
© Cousluded from page 52. suckle their young ; andineluding, therefore, 
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whales, dolphins, porpoises, &c. The mam- means of attaining this end, and every body 


malia stand at the summit of the zoological 
series; and man stands at the head of the 
muammalia ;—having only one genus, and one 
species ; but divided into races, sub-races, 
families, and varieties. The ape is considered 
to come nearest to man in perlection of struc- 
ture. 

Animals, like plants, are found in all parts 
of the globe; except in tracts which are 
always covered with snow. Above the snow- 
line, animals and plants are not found ; and 
their number increases as we descend from 
this. It is supposed that, below a certain 
depth from the surface, both the land and 
the sea are destitute of living creatures. 
There are sandy tracts on the surface of the 
earth, in which animals and plants are very 
rare; and the same state of things occurs 
near volcanoes ; for it is often centuries be- 
fore streams of lava admit of vegetation ; 

» and before that time no animals can exist on 
them. Animals are most abundant under 
the equator ; and lessen in number towards 
the poles. In the latter situation, their 
tints are most simple; being often white. 
The hare and the ptarmigan are quite white 
in the arctic regions ; and hawks are some- 
times found white below, and black above. 
The Museum in the University of Edinburgh 
contains a white hare, which was killed by 
Captan Parry, in 82° north latitude ;—the 
highest point which had then been reached 
by man. Tropical birds have very beautiful 
plumage; and one bird found in temperate 
regions (the kingfisher) resembles them. 

With respect to the size of animals, there 
is great diversity ;—from the whale, which 
is sometimes nearly a hundred feet long, 
down to animals so small, that five millions 
would not fill a cubic line;* or of which 
(as it has been otherwiseexpressed) hundreds 
might pluy on the point ai pin. It would 
require eight hundred millions of these to fill 
a cubic inch; and nine hundred billions to 
fill a cubic foot. All water contains these 
animals. In general, the largest animals are 
found in the warmest countries, whether 
on the land, or in the sea; but the whale is 
a well-known exception tothis rule. N.R. 

* A“line” is a convenient measure, much used 
by the French. It is the twelfth part of an inch. 
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SKETCHES OF PARIS. 


A French School. 


Tue continual minor annoyances and ludi- 
crous mistakes to which our kaowledge of 
school, French perpetually subjected us, in- 
duced us to think about some means of ac- 
quiring the language, not as we learn it in 

ngland, but as a! speak it in France. We 


applied to several friends, touching the best 


said, “ @o intoa school for a short time, it is 
your only way.” Thinking of the old adage, 
which teaches us, what every one says must 
be right, we accordingly @ up our minds 
to become a schoolboy once more, and started 
one morning in quest of an “ institution” 
likely to suit our pu We called at 
several, but none had the least idea of what a 
parlour-boarder meant, at least, in our sense of 
of the word; and after splitting our boots to 
oo in running up and down the Rue 

’Enfer, (whose miserably unpaved state en- 
tirely contradicts the statement, that the “ des- 
census Averni” is so easy, and shows Virgil 
had not Paris in his eye when he wrote the 
JEueid), we at length settled with one in the 
Faubuurg St. Jacques, where we stipulated to 
have a bedroom to ourselves, to dine with the 
principal, and to be instructed in the French 
language, for one hundred francs per month. 
Now, we had three reasons for going here. 
Firstly, it was cheap; secondly, it was near 
the Barriere Mont Parnasse, to whose amuse- 
ment on féte days we had a great predilection ; 
and, lastly, (we blush to own our cowardice) 
the eléves were all * small boys,” whom we 
could thrash into subjection, if they were im- 
pudent, or halloo’d after us, “ Rosbif Anglais,” 
“ Goddem,’’ or any other entertaining polyglot 
witticisms, that the said “ small boys” of Paris, 
there called gamins, were apt to indulge in at 
our expense. 

It was a wet dirty day, in the beginning of 
Nevember, that we left our lodgings at the 
Hotel Corneille, Place de 1’Odeon, and hiring 
a porter at the corner of the Rue Racine, 
paddled up the never-ending, and alwa 
dirty, Rue St. Jacques, tu our new abode. On 
arriving, we entered the great gates, with 
which all French schools are embellished, and 
immediately carried our effects to our bedroom, 
which was a closet with a tiled’ floor, about 
eight feet square, and whose sole furniture was 
comprised in a little wooden bedstead without 
curtains, a deal chair, and a corresponding 
table, on which was a pie-lish to wash in, 
and a pint white jug for water. Had we been 
astronomers, the room would have had man 
advant sinee it was ingeniously light 
by a window in the ceiling, which, in fine 
weather, illuminated our chamber very well, 
but in the event of a heavy fall of snow, left 
us nearly in total darkness. It was late in the 
evening when we arrived, so we went to bed 
at once, supplying the want of sufficient bed- 
furniture by an English great-coat spread ovet 
the counterpane, and u carpet-bag, emptied 
of its contents, made a sort of mat to lay on 
the grouud, and stand upon while we uD 
dressed. 

Long before daylight the next morning we 
were aroused from our slumbers by a bell 
ringing, to summon the devils of eléve; 
to the commencement of their studies, We 
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heard much yawning and scrambling after 
clothes, and then a silent and measured step 
asthe usher assembled them, two and two, to 
march down stairs to school. About seven, the 
cook of the establishment, a dirty fellow, in adir- 
tier white night-cap, bronght us a cupof milk 
and a piece of bead, which we were informed 
was to beour first breakfast, the other was at 
half-past eleven. Unfortunately for us, we al- 
ways hud a great aversion to bread and milk— 
we think it is neither one thing nor the other, 
and appears to hold an intexmediate ravk be- 
tween tea end water. Although we remem- 
bered in our infancy to have possersed a book 
of nursery rhymes, written by some anony- 
mous poet of the dark ages, of infantile litera- 
ture, where there was a picture of a little child, 
with very curly hair, dragging a respectable 
female, who looked something between a Sun- 
day-schoul teacher and a barmaid, towards 
cow feeding in’ a romantic mesdow; and, 
morecver, some lines, which commenced, as 
far as our memory server us: 
“ Thavk you, pretty cow, that made, 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread ;” 

and followed by some well-founded cautions to 
the animel not to chew hemlock «nd other 
rank weeds; still, we repeat, in a of all 
these axsocintions, we do not like bread and 
milk. - Accordingly, when we found this was 
all we were to be allowed before noon, we 
were out of temper, and getting up very 
cross, we seuntered down into the play- 
ground to inspect our new residence. The 
reader must imugine u large court, enclosed 
on three sides by buildings and walls, and on 
the fourth by some pulings communicating 
with the garden. The edifices on the right 
hand were divided into numerous little cells, 
exch having a door, und those were dignified 
by titles pluced over the said doors. The 
first wna called, “ Salle de musique,’’ and, in 
conrequence, was fitted up with a cistern and 
leaden trough, where the e/éves performed 
their morning ablutions, when there hap- 
ptred tobe any water. Next to this, was the 
“ Salle du dessin,” or drawing academy, and 
seme empty easils, with a very ricketty form 
or (wo, showed a great deal went on there. 
Then came the “classe,’’ or schcul-room, 
where the eéves studied under the surveillance 
of two ushers, who crdained a rigid silence 
tmongst. their pupils, save and except such 
times as the suid ushers were on duty as na- 
lionel guards. On the other side the court 
was the dwelling-house and bed-rooms, with 
the “ refectvire”’ of the pupils, where they 
fed; und in the middle of the playground, 
which, fiom having two trees in it, was de- 
neminated the park, were divers gy mnustic 
yolex end bars, and a deep well, which sup- 
ws the establishment with water, when uny- 
ody was at leisure to wind it up—an ®pere- 
tion of half an hour. We were tolerably 
hungry by eleven o’clock, und were not sorry 
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to hear the bell for the boys’ breakfast, as 


we knew ours came after. The pupils si- 
lently marched two and two into their room, 
and took their places at two long tables, 
where each boy had a fork, cup, and napkin 
laid for him—table-cloths and knives were 
unknown. An allowance of -potage, seem- 
ingly composed of cubbage-water, and bits of 
bread, wus first served out to each ; ufter that 
they had some vin ordinaire and water, but 
peo | wine—the only thing we could compare 
it to, was ink and small beer mixed together ; 
and when this was well diluted with water, 
we could imagine how delicious it was. A 
course of boiled spinach came next, and 
the breakfast concluded by a dab of currant 
jem being distributed to each, which was 
eaten with their bread, of which, however, 
there was an unlimited supply. This meal was 
repeated at five o’clock, with such agreeable 
variations as the taste of the cook directed ; 
but beyond small pieces of hard boiled beef, 
and little bits of calf’s liver, we did not see 
much meat. Potatoe sullads, cold artichokes, 
boiled lentils, and sorrel soup, appeared to be 
the staple articles of refreshment. The meals 
which we partook with the master and his fa- 
mily were about the same standard, except 
that the wine was superior, and some cotelettes 
of mutton and veal were occasionally dis- 
played. The eléves themselves had none of 
the spirit of English school-boys, and indeed 
it was not to be wondered at. We could not 
help often contrasting the washy mess they 
were eating to the wholescme roust and boiled 
joints of our schools. They — to have 
no regular games or toys of their own, and 
all their play-time was spent in running after 
one men with no other end that we could 
perceive but to warm themselves, for although 
the weather was desperately cold, there were 
no fires, or even fire-places in several of the 
rvomy. They never inflicted corporal punish- 
ment, but offenders were ordered to stand 
against « particular tree for half an hour, or 
be deprived of a dish at dinner. We thought 
it would have hed a better effect, to thrash 
them well, und feed them well. 

As we may imagine, from their early rising, 
they were generally pretty well fatigued at 
night, and they were always in a deep sleep 
when we went to bed. As the way to our 
chamber lay through that of the eléves, we 
had frequent opportunities of inspecting it, 
It was a large bare room, with the beds ar- 
ranged round it, and down the middle, like 
Rovux’s ward, at the Hétel Dieu, only the 
beds had no curtains. Some of the boys had 
little round mats by the beds to stand upon, 
but the majority, who could not afford to hire 
these luxuries of the master of the school, 
had the gratification of planting their naked 
feet on a tiled floor every morning. A dim 
and solitary lemp burnt all night in the cham-’ 
ber, barely lighting its extreme ends; not an 
article of furniture but the beds themselves, 
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and one chair fcr the usher, was in the room, 
and the windows all closed with that unat- 
tractive irreconcilability which is only known 
to the windows of the Continent. 

We contrived to get through a month at 
our institution, and then we left. We hud, 
it is true, picked up a good deul of French, 
but in point of expense, it had not saved us 
much, for—the truth must out—we never got 
enough to eut, and in consequence, generally 
dined aguin ut the nearest restaurant ; nay, 
more than once we detected ourselves eating 
broiled herrings at a wine-shop outside the 
Barriere d’ Arcueil. J/0 ‘Kips. 


THE SEDUCER. 


Pierre Marcet was the cultivator of a small 
but profitable vineyard, on the banks of the 
Garonne, a few leagues from Toulouse, where 
the principal part of his life had been passed 
in the almost daily occupation of tending his 
‘vines, and tendering his little plot of ground 
the fairest four many a mile around. In 
early life his wife, whom he had passionately 
adored, had fallen the victim of a lingering 
illness, Jeaving him an only child, a daughter, 
whom he cherished both for its own and 
mother’s sake, with unusual tenderness. The 
little Louise was the solace of his days, and 
the prattle of her infant tongue sounded to 
him the sweetest music nature could invent ; 
but when her growing years gave token of 
equalling her mother’s beauty and symmetry 
of form, his satisfaction was unbounded to 
think that he alone, without a mother’s fos- 
tering hand, had reared a flower so lovely. 
Oft, when working in his vineyard, would he 
pause as his daughter tript by with fawn-like 
step, and gaze with true affection on his 
heart’s dearest object, whilst in his mind he 
conjured up bright dreams of the future, and 
tried to trace her coming years. 

A short distance from Marcel’s house was 
the chateau of the Marquis de St. Brie, who 
was usually resident there with his daughter. 
The family of the Marquis consisted only of 
his daughter and a son, an officer in a light 
cavalry regiment, A friendship more strung 
than those usually subsisting between persons 
of different stations in life, had grown up be- 
twixt Louise and Emile de St. Brie; and it had 
been one of the chief amusements of the latter 
to instruct Louise in those accomp!ishments 
she herself so much excelled in, often remark- 
ing. that het pupil was so apt that she should 
soon have little left to teach her, 

The notice taken of his daughter by Mam’- 
selle St. Brie, was most gratifying to the feel- 
ings of Marcel, who daily saw her gaining 
thuse accomplishments he so much coveted 
fur her, but which he had feared he should 
be unable to obtain. But few pleasures are 
unalloyed, and however great might have been 
the satisfaction he felt at the notice taken of 
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Emily, yet there was but little in the reported 
attentions of Henri St. Brie, who was staying, 
at the chateau. 

Henri was by nature formed for woman’s 
admiration. He was of that manly dashing 
cast which so often takes the heast by storm, 
ere reason has time to bring its tardy succours, 
and show that the advantages of a handsome. 
person and fascinating manners are fetally 
eclipsed by the blackness of a heart form 
in total contrast to the rest. He had been 
but a few days at the chateau before Louise 
was marked as the victim of his seductive 
arts. He foresaw that her simple and 
confiding disposition would render the ac- 
quirement of her affections an easy task ; but 
with all her simplicity, she entertained such 
high notions of honour, as to make his suc- 
cess rather doubtful; but still he thought that 
one who had seen but the fairest side of life, 
could but ill combat against the wiles of one 
versed in all its deadliest ways. 

He sought every opportunity of being in 
her company, and by a thousand assiduous 
attentions won his way, imperceptibly, in her 
affections. He pretended his passion was of 
that fervent kind which drove every object but 
tespect from his imagination; and vowed, 
could he but gain her reluctant consent, to 
make her the future Marchioness de St. Brie. 
There was but one thing he stipulated; and 
that was, for the marriaye to be performed in 
private, since he feared his father’s anger, 
unless he could, by degrees, break the cir- 
cumstance to him. There was so much plau- 
sibility in this, that she could not believe he 
spoxe other than the language of truth. The 
cloven foot had in no one instance as yet 
shown itself, and she felt convinced his affec- 
tions were as pure, and as fervent, as her own. 
She yielded her consent to a private mariage. 

Henri protested she had made him the 
happiest of men, by her consent; but still 
there was one thing more, the marriage could 
not be performed with that secrecy which 
was so necessary, elsewhere than in Puris. 
Would she go there? To this she demurred | 
that the absence from her father, withuut any 
reasonable excuse, woukl be the cause of so 
much anguish to him, that she would not for 
the world he should feel; but even this scru- 
ple was overcome by the promise of Henri, 
that on their return her father should be ine 
formed of all that had taken place, when the 
few hours of uneasiness would be more than 
compensated by the pleasure he would receive 
on hearing of her happy marriage. 

Paris, with all its charms, had less attrac- 
tion for Louise than her simple home on the 
Garonne’s banks. She lived in the most 
studied seclusion ; passing her melancholy 
hours in thinking of her father, and what 
must be his feelings concerning her long- 
continued absence. She felt she had made 
but a poor return for all the care and. solici- ; 











tude bestowed upon her. Henri, it was true, 
‘hed been unremitting in his attentions, and 
his Jove appeared still as fervent as ever ; but 
he always evaded the conversation when she 
pressed him concerning their martiage, and 
she found herself in a fair way to be a mother, 
ere she was a wife. 

“ Henri,” said she, one day, “ will you fix 
the day for our mariage ? When you consider 
my situation, your delay is ciuel in the ex- 
treme.” 

“ Yes, yes, dearest, next week. By-the- 
bye, has Madame Girau sent home the beau- 
tiful shaw! J ordered for you ?”” 

“ Some time ago; but I have not looked at 
it; I have been thinking of something else.” 

“ Of what, dearest ?” 

“ Of the time when you mean to fulfil your 
promise.” 

Just look out of the window, dearest, and 
tell me what you think of the horse I pur- 
chased yesterday ?” 

“Oh, Hemi! if you love me, I beseech 
you name the day; I have been unhappy, 
very unhappy.” 

“ Now you are beginning to teaze me 

in.” 

“ Nay, do uot say I teaze you; I ask you 
but to keep your fanh with me.” 

‘ Really, you are more pertinacious than 
ever; but I cannot stop now, I have an ap- 
pointment with—” 

“ Henri, answer me! Am I to be your 
wife or not ?”? 

“ My wife! why are you not my wife as 
firmly as you can be such? What are the 
cold formalities of the world that would give 
you the right of being called my wife ? 

Vould they bring affection ? Nu; they would 
aather bring abhorrence and disgust. As 
Louise Marcel, you will ever be to me the 
dearest object of my heart; but as my wife I 
could not love you, and will not do that 
which would make me hate you for ever.” 

Louise was almost motionless with sur- 
ptise; it was so different from all be had 
ever said. These then were his true feelings. 

“ I thank you, sir,” she at length replied, 
“at least for your frankness. I will be 
equally so; and since I am not to be the 
wate, I will not submit to the dishonour of 
remaining another day as the mistress of 
Mousieur de St. Brie. We part, sir, this 
instant, for ever.” 

“ Stay, Louise, where are you going ?” but 
tre he had time to stop her, she descended 
the stairs, and reaching the street, contrived 
to evade his pursuit. 

“Psha!” he exclaimed, what a fool the 
gitl is; but she'll soon come to her senses, so 
I'll leave her to herself.” 

Marcel would not at first give any cred 
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her return. She was too amiable—too good 
to listen to such a villain. Bad even as St. 
Brie was, he would not rob him of such a 
daughter, the only hope of his declining years. 
Could he have the heart to dishonour one so 
beautiful, so fair? No, no; it was not in 
human nature to be so black. But months 
rolled on, and his dear Louise came not; 
every search and every endeavour to obtain 
tidings of her had proved fruitless ; but 
amidst all his complaints he never uttered one 
word of reproach against her. He became 
altogether an altexed man; neglectful of 
everything, avoiding the society of his former 
friends and associates, and scarcely ever going 
beyond the limits of his own dwelling. It 
was a cold and bitter morning, in the middle 
of an unusually severe winter, that he went, 
more by the force of habit than otherwise, to 
look after the inmates of his stable. He had 
his hand upon the stable dvor, and was enter- 
ing, when he thought he heard a low moan ; 
he turned round to look from whence it pro- 
ceeded, and a few steps before him saw a 
woman lying on the ground, partly covered by 
the falling snow. 

“ Poor creature,” said he, “ hast thou lain 
here during this bitter night; hadst thou 
been my worst enemy I could not have refused 
you shelter. Here, let me lift you in my 
arms, and carry you into the house. Eh! 
what do I see! Merciful heavens! it is my 
poor Louise. She is dying fast, and there is 
no help at hand. Oh! speak to me, Louise! 
for heaven’s sake, speak! Not a look ! not a 
word !” 

The distracted father carried her into the 
house, and by the aid of some warm cordials 
brought her to herself; it was but to hear 
the recital of her sufferings, and her prayers 
for forgiveness. She had arrived at her fa- 
ther’s Tiare on the preceding evening, but 
had not dared to enter, and overcome by 
fatigue and cold, she had fallen where he 
found her. Her delicate frame was unable to 
withstand the shock she had sustained, and 
after lingering a few days, closed her eyes for 
ever on the world, happy in the assurance of 
her father’s true forgiveness. 

Marce) had attended his daughter day and 
night, indulging to the last in the vain hore 
of her recovery; and even when life was no 
more, watched her cold corpse with the utmost 
anxiety, to see if it were not death’s semblance. 
But when the last worldly offices were 
formed, and he found that he was then alone 
in the world, for weeks he shut himself up 
in the chamber where she died, refusing to 
see or speak with any one. 

It was some months after the death of 
Louise that I was sitting in the Tuileries’ 
a 








to the report that his daughter had gone‘with 
Henri St. Brie. No, no; he was convinced 
some accident had happened which prevented 


lens, watching the crowd of loungers 
passing to and fro along the principal avenue; 
amongst those who seemed to attract most 
attention was Henri St. Brie, upon whosg 
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arm Was leaning a lady of most exquisite 
‘beauty, whom 14 could not fail to recognise as 
his‘ wife, to whom he had heen married only 
‘a ‘few: days. He appeared to be relating 
somethin which seemed the sourse of much 
ainusement to both, when suddenly the smile 
‘forsook hit face, his countenance assumed an 
‘air of confusion, and he seemed striving to 
javoid the sight of something’ which flashed 
across him. 1 turned in’ the direction in 
‘which he had been looking, and perceiving 
“nothing but a poor haggard and emaciated- 
looking’ man,‘ whose dress bespoke him a 
native of ‘ond of the distant provinces, 
leaning Against one of the trees. His gaze 
eeemied fixed un St. Brie; but though there 
‘was a wildness in his louk, | could not at the 
moment divine why St. Brie seemed so ‘agi- 
tated by it. 

In a short time the man moved away, and 
} had forgotten the circumstance, when my 
attention was attracted to another part of the 
gardens, by a confused noive and gathered 
crowd. I hastened towards the spot, and 
perceived St. Brie lying on the ground, 
covered with blood, and near him stood the 
man I had before remarked; he had been 
seized by the bystanders, one ef whom had 
wrenched from his hand a bloody knife. 
He appenred the most dd of all d, 
gozing with pleasure on the dying agonies of 
his victim. St. Brie was raised from the 
yround, but it was clear that a few monents 
were all that remained to him of life. 

“ Marcel,” faltered out the dying man, 
« you have indeed avenged your daughter’s 
‘wrongs.’ Vis true I deeply wronged her, 
but this—” 

The throes of death prevented the comple- 
tion of the sentence ; but ere life was quite 
extinct, the loud mad laugh of the man rung 
in his ears. 

“ Ah! ah! ah! I have avenged her! 
Look !- look! he sleeps now with my poor 
Louise. No, no, ’tis false: for she’s in 
heaven,—and he—he has gone to join his 
master.” 

It would have been a mockery of justice to 
have tried Marcel for the murder, for it was 
clear the light of reason had for ever been 
shut out from him. In his confinement his 
iicuherent ravings were ever of his daughter, 
whom he fancied near him, but was prevented 
by the attendants from seeing, and were only 
ended by death removing him from ail bis 
wordly sufferings. 





ELECTRICITY. 

(From the French.) 
M. Fayou, Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the seminary of Sulpiciuns, at St. Andeol, 
Vivarais, was in the habit of making elec- 
trical experiments with a glass tube, fuur 
feet long, filled with iron filings, the extre- 


mity of which was armed with a small wire 
of the sume metal, implanted in the cork that 
stopped its aperture. About nine o’clock, 
one evening in June, 1754, whilst he was 
rubbing and electrifying the tube, a semi- 
narist who resided in the chamber above 
him, chanced, at the same time, to water a 
box of sweet basil that stood on his window. 
As soon as he sprinkled the water on the 
box, it appenred to him covered all over 
with little sparks of fire. which appearance 
lusted until the earth had imbibed the water ; 
but whenever the water was sprinkled, the 
sparks were again seen. Struck with this 
henomenon, he related it the next day to 
Father Conrat, who, having been present 
the evening before, whilst the professor was 
rubbing the tube, suspected that this phe- 
nomenon was the effect of electricity ; but 
the professor could not conceive how there 
could be » communication between his tube 
and the box of basil, which was near eight 
feet distunt from it. The professor, how- 
ever, repeated the experiment, having been 
earnestly requested by the friar, who. re- 
paired to the seminarist’s chamber to water 
the basil; the event was exactly as he had 
conjectured, the sparks of fire having ap- 
peared again. Soon after, the profezsor, 
willing to be assured himself of the pheno- 
menon, went up to the seminarist’s chamber, 
whilst Father Conrat was employed in rub- 
bing the tube in his; and, as soon as he 
watered the box, the «purks of fire appenred 
on the basil; the only difference was, that 
those sparks were not so brilliant as when 
he rubbed the tube himself, the friar not 
having been so dextrous in producing a 
strong electricity: the next day the whole 
seminary was witness of the same pheno- 
menon. By examining a little into these 
circumstances, the following appears to have 
been the cause of the phenomenon, The 
gluss tube being filled with iron filings, the 
grentest part of the electricity which passed 
in cculd issue out, and dart in tufts through 
the extremity of the iron wire that passed 
through tke cork. Besides electricity ix- 
suing out by tufts, communicates itself to 
great distances; it might therefore reach 
the ceiling andthe wall; und when the box 
of basil was being watered, the water run- 
ning on all sides, and wetting the stones un- 
derneath, and perhaps the floor, the mois- 
ture, by that means, became a kind of con- 
ductor, which, perhaps, transmitted to the 
basil a part of the weak electricity which 
the ceiling or wall received ; the electricity 
being therein retained by the dry stone of 
the environs, W. G. C. 


The way to cure our prejudices is this, 
that every man should let alone those that 
he complains of in’ others, und examine his 
own.— Locke. ; 
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BUNYAN'S BIRTH-PLACE AT ELSTOW, NEAR BEDFORD. 


Exsrow is not more remarkable for anything 
than fur being the birth-place of one of the 
must celebrated characters that this country 
ever produced, Jubn Bunyan, who was born 
hery in the year 1628. His descent, as him- 
self expresses it, “ was of a low and inconsi- 
derable generation, his father being an itine- 
rant tinker, and his mother of the like rank : 
they gave him the best education in their 
power, which was reading and writing, of 
which he afterwards made an excellent use : 
his early years were spent in the practice of 
almost every vice, particularly swearing and 
blaspheming the name of Gud. He after- 
pore became a preacher among the dissen- 
ters, and no suoner was it known that Bunyan, 
the profane tinker, had commenced preacher, 
than he was attended by many hundreds, 
and from distant parts. While thus engaged, 
he was apprehended for non-conformity, and 
thrown into prison ; he was tried at Bedford 
quarter sessions, 1660. The indictment 
stated, that Juhn Bunyan, of the town of 
Bedford, labourer, had devilishly and perni- 
ciously absented himself frum church, and 
was a common upholder of unlawful meetings 
and conveuticles, to the great disturbance and 
distraction of the youd subjects of this king- 
dum. Not to animadvert upon the ridiculous 
language of this indictment, or the intolerant 
bigotry that suggested such a prosecution, 
the facts were not legally proved, but some 

art of his examination was taken for a cun- 
ath and recorded; and his sentence was 
perpetual. banishment, for persisting to preach 
aind refusing to confurm; the sentence was 
not executed, but he was very illegally detained 
twelve years and a-half in Bedford jail; dur- 
ing his confiuement he wrote his Pilgrim’s 
Progress, aud other valuable tracts * part of 
his time was employed in preaching to his 
fellow-prisoness, and in making tagged laces 


for the support of his family. In the course 
of his imprisonment his wife once applied to 
the judges on his behalf, but was opposed by 
the magistrates, who did all in their power 
to prejudice the judges against him. Sir 
Matthew Hale, who was present, appeared 
desirous of relieving him, if the matter had 
been brought judicially before him, and tor 
this purpose advised. his wife to bring a, writ 
of error; but whether they were tuo poor and 
friendiess, or too ignorant how to proceed, 
no steps were tuken of this nature. At 
length Bishup Barlow and some other 
churchmen, from motives of compassion, 
interested themselves in his behalf, and pro- 
cured his liberty. After this he travelled 
through various parts of the kingdom, and 
at length acquired the name of Bishop Bun- 
yan. James II. having declared for liberty 
of conscience only with a view to favour 
popery, Bunyun’s friends availed themselves 
of this opportunity to build a meeting-house, 
where he preached to large congregations, 
and was sometimes honoured with the 
attendance and approbation of the learned 
Dr. Owen. So popular was he at this time, 
that if orly one day’s notice was given, the 
meeting- house would not hold half the peo- 
ple that assembled. His valuable life, worn 
out with labour and sufferings, closed at the 
age of threescore, with a: memorable act of 
Christian charity—his conduct in his own 
neighbourhood had procured him the cha- 
racter of a peace-muker, he was therefore 
sent to, while on a visit in London, by a 
young gentleman at Bedford, to mediate 
with his offended futher, residing at Reading, 
in Berkshire; he succeeded; but his ree 
turning wet to the metropolis, produced a 
fever, which he bore with great patience and 
resignation ; and after laying about ten days, 
on the 31st of August, 1688, he crossed the 
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mystical Jordan, following his Christian Pil- 
grim to the Celestial city.” 

In vol. xiii., p. 296, of the Mirror, the 
reader will find an engraving of Bunyan’s 
Drinking Vessel: und in vol. xv. p. 121, a 
view of his Vestry Chair. 


Biography. 


SIR WILLIAM BEECHRY, R.A. 
Was born at Burford, in Oxfordshire, in the 
year 1753, and at the proper age was. placed 
under an eminent conveyancer at Stow. He 
afterwards repaired to London, and finally 
made an engagement with Mr. Owen, of 
Took’s Court. His taste was not fur por- 
ing over deeds and leases; and having pre- 
vatled on Mr. Owen to allow him to leave his 
employ, he, in 1772, was admitted a student 
of the Royal Academy, where he studied the 
works of Sir Joshua, and soon applied him- 
self to nature; the portrait of Dr. Strachey, 
the chevalier Ruspiui, and Duke and Duchess 
of Cumberland, being among the earhest of 
his productions. Having attracted the no- 
tice of the Royal Family, he was appointed 
| math goood to Queen Charlotte. Sir 
illiam was elected an «associate of the 
Royal Academy. in 1793, and a Royal Aca- 
demician in 1797. He was the first member 
of the Royal Academy on whom the honour of 
knighthood was conferred, after the death of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. “ His superior talents 
as a painter,” to use the wortls of the Literary 
Gazette, “ are best evinced by the innume- 
rable productions of his easel, in which 
colour the most beautiful and stable, taste the 
most easy and refined, execution of the high- 
est order, and in short, everything which 
could rank him with the most distinguished 
competitors of his age, were perpetuated with 
his master’s hand.” 

Sir William was as happy in his family as 
in his fame. His lady, as an artist, produced 
many delightful miniatures; his youngest 
daughter married Lord Grantley ; and Cap- 
tain Beechey, and his brother, the traveller, 
* have reflected back on him reputation and 
public honvurs similar to his own.” 

This excellent man died at Hampstead, on 
Monday, 24th January, 1839, aged 86. 





JOHN MACPHERSON. 

In the month of January, 1839, John Mac- 
pherson, a venerable and independent high+ 
Jander, died near Kingussie, in Badenoch, at 
the age of 103 years. He was a poor man, 
but honest and industrious. Latterly some 
of his neighbours assisted John with small 
sums of muney and provisiong, but he received 
them with evident reluctance ; and no consi. 
deration could induce him to solicit public 
charity. The only luxury in which the old 
man indulged, was tobacco; and it is well- 
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known that he sometimes had recourse to 
roots and other substitutes, when his money 
and his tobacco failed, rather than ask a 
penny to purchase another supply of his 
favourite narcotic. This independent, noble- 
yes old clansman, had witnessed many 
changes among his native mountains, from 
the time that the feudal system was in full 
vigour, till the introduction of agricultural 


‘improvement, and commercial enterprise. 


He had seen the gascrome, or crooked spade of 
the Highlanders, superseded by the plough— 
sheep-farming introduced—roads and bridges 
constructed in place of the old fords and 
bridle-tracts—the miail-couch daily drivi 
through scenes that in his youth only ech 

to the hunter and the wild deer—and even 
steam-boats sailing where grew broom and 
heather, in the Great Glen of Albyn, now the 
line of the Caledonian Canal. 


A POPULAR VIEW OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


BY JAMES H. FENNELL. 


What is the use of Natural History? This 
every-day question seldum receives such an 
answer as will sutisfy the querist of the use 
of this popular study. Naturalists generally 
reply by insisting upon its utility in informing 
us of the specific differences, habits, and 
qualities of the objects of nature,—in re- 
minding us of the existence of un omnipotent 
and bountiful Creator; in enticing us into 
the fresh air of the woods and fields; and in 
diverting onr attention from such other pur- 
suits its are pernicious to the mind and body. 
These are certainly true attributes of Natural 


History ; but they do not comprise those pe- 
culiar uses of which the querist desires to be 


informed. The question is one which, I 
think, is entitled to a fair answer, and which 
I propose to give it, by adducing several 
instances of the loss of life and property 
which have ensued from an ignorance of this 
subject, und the benefits which have arisen 
to those who have possessed an acquaintance 
with it. 

Agriculturalists, horticulturalists, garden- 
ers, und ull others who - interested in the 
eurth’s productions, ought surely to pos 
some Lpter oe of their Natural History. 
It has been justly observed, by Professor Bur- 
nett, that “ the scientific culture of plants is 
founded on a knowledge of their structure 
and functions; and vast have been the im- 
provements in both horticulture and agricul- 
ture, empirical practice having, in some 
menasure, been superseded by scientific prin- 
ciples. The system of assolements, or the 
rotation of crops, by which the procuce of our 
land has been quadrupled, rnd the acclima- 
tion of plants by hybridization, or engrutting, 
by which meuns the fruits and flowers of 
more southern regions are reconciled to our 
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climate, are a few among the many examples 
which might be given of the benefits con- 
ferred by ‘botany upon some of the mo-t 
useful arte.”” The observation that a vine 
shooted mure vigorously alter « gout had 
browsed on it, is suid to have suggested the 
valuable art of pruning fruit trees; and it is 
thought that the oceasivnal natural union of 
the boughs of distinct trees demonstrated the 
practicnbility of grafting. 

Dar.ng a civil war in Persia, the troops 
wishing to deprive the people oi their chief 
article of food, cut down all the male dute- 
trees; but the cultivators, pussessing some 
botanical knowledge, had the foresight to 
collect the pollen, and preserve it in close ves- 
sels, so that when peace was restured, they 


‘were enubled, by means of this pollen, to 


impregnate the remuining female date-trees, 
which would otherwise have remained unpro- 
ductive. 

Matthew Aphonin, a Russian author, ob- 
serves, that “ as the raising of plants is faci- 
litated by a knowledge of their native soils, 
those who are desirous of adorning their yar- 
dens with exotic trees, ought to be well 
versed in natural history, that they may be 
acquainted with their native country, eurth, 
and gemmation ; and learn from thence, what 
tree will thrive in this place, and what in that, 
and not see great trouble and expense termi- 
nate in disappointment.” ( dmanitates Acade- 
mice, vol. 7, p. 409.) In allustration of this 
remurk, it may be mentioned, that the Swe- 
dish gardeners, several yeurs ago, were very 
anxious to cultivate the Artemesia dracuncu- 
lus, but not knowing that its proper and na- 
tural soil is one which is flooded in winter, 
many of them planted it on ground, where that 
event could never occur, und the consequence. 
was that all their plants died. Before Linnzus, 
by studying the nature of the Rubus arcticus, 
discovered the proper mode of cultivating it, 
the mauy persons who hud attempted its 
cultivation hud done so unsuccessfully, 

But “it is not only necessary to be well 
acquainted with the different vegetels grown 
or reared, for economic purposes, but to 
understand the cause of the injuries they are 
subject to; and then to devise efficient reme- 
dies for those injuries. Here also is a wide 
field open for improvement and discovery, 
and in which no inlormation is so practically 
uselul, as that afforded by Natural History. 
We are continually hearing of the fuilure of 
crops, and of attendant ruin. Now, in nine 
instances out of ten, these devastations have 
originated in the unusual abundance of some 
eonrdas insect, which, from unknown causes, 

a3 appeared in great numbers. We contend 
not that the knowledge or ingenuity of man 
could foresee such evils, or could totally coun- 
teract them; but experience has shown how 
much may be done in many cases, both in 
the way of prevention, and of cure. To do 
this effectually, however, recourse must be 


had to Natural History. The cause of the in- 
jury being axcertained, the habits of the insect 
must be studied in all its different stages. What 


_ will prove more or less effectual in one of these 


stages, will be totally useless, or will increase 
the evil in another. Hence arises the neces- 
sity of ascertaining names and species, with- 
out which, no effectual steps can be taken. 
A striking fact to show the intimate connec- 
tion between Agriculture and Natural His- 


tory is found in the circumstances which 


attended the supposed appearance of the 
Hessian. fly ; thus mentioned by Kirby and 
Spence :— In 1788 an alarm was excited 
in this country by the probubility of import- 
ing in cargoes of wheat from Nurth America, 
the insect known by the name of the Hessinn- 
fly. The privy-council sat day alter day, 
anxiously debuting. what measures should be 
adopted to ward off the danger of a caja- 
mity more to be dreaded, as they well knew, 
than the plague or the pestilence. Expresses 
were sent off in all directions to the officers 
of the customs at the’ different out-posts, 
respecting the examination of the cargues ; 
dispatches were written to the ambassadors 
in France, Austria, Prussia, and America, to 
gain that information, of the want of which 
they were now so sensible; and so impor- 
tunt was the business deemed, that the 

inutes o il, and the documents col- 
lected from all quarters, fill upwards of 200 
octavo pages. Fortunately, at that time, 
England contained one illustrious Naturalist, 
to whom the privy council had the wisdom 
to apply ; and it was by Sir Joseph Banks’s 
entomological knowledge, and through his 
suggestions, that they were at length enabled 
to form some kind of judgment on the sub- 
ject. This judgment was, alter all, however, 





very imperlect, Ax Sir Joseph had never 


seen the Hessian-fly, nor was it described in 
any entomological work, he called for facts 
Tespecting its nature, propagation, and eco- 
nomy, which could be had only from America. 
These were obtained as speedily as possible, 
and consisted of numerous letters from indi- 
viduals, essays from Magazines, the reports 
of the British minister there, &c. One 
would have supposed that, from these state- 
ments, many of them drawn up. by farmers 
who had lost entire crops by the insect, 
which they professed to have examined in 
every stage, the requisite information might 
have been acquired. So fur, however, was 
this from being the case, that many of the 
writers seemed ignorant, whether the. insect 
was a moth, a fly, or what they termed a bug, 
Though from the concurrent testimony of 
several persons, its being a two-winged fly, 
seemed pretty accurately ascertained, no intel- 
ligible description was given, from which any 
Naturalist could infer to what genius it be- 
longed, or whether it was a known or. an 
unknown species. With regard to the his- 
tory of its propagation and economy, the 
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statements were so various and contradictory, 
that, although he had such a mass of mate- 
rials before him, Sir Joseph wus unable to 
reach any sutisfactory conclusion.” (Jntro- 
duction to Entumology,i. 51.) Nothing can 


“more incontrovertibly demonstrate the impor- 


tance of entomology as a science, than this 


‘fact. Those ob-ervations to which thousands 
“of unscientific sufferers proved themselves in- 
~ competent, would neve be 

‘one entomologist well versed in his science. 


en readily mude by 


He would ut once have determined the order 
and genus of his insect; and in a twelve- 
month, at furthest, he would have ascertained 
in what munner it made its attacks, and whe- 
ther it were possible to be transmitted with 
grain into a foreign country. On data like 


- these, he cculd have pointed out the best mode 


of erndicating the pest, and of preventing 


- the extension of its ravages. It is surely not 


too much to expect that a gardener should 
be able to tell the difference between a bee- 
tle and a fly; between an insect with four 
wings, and one without any. Yet so litle 
has this information been thought of among 
the generality of this profession, that not one 
in twenty has any knowledge of the subject.’”’ 
(Swainson’s Discourse on Nat. Hist. p. 142.) 

The importance of a knowledge of Natu- 
ral History, especially entomology, to the 
planter, may also be strikingly shown by 
narrating the proceedings connected with 
the injuries sustuined by the elm-treex in 


‘St. James’s, and in Hyde Park, about seven- 


teen yeéurs ago.’ These elm-trees were ob- 
served to die in consequence of their being 
entirely stripped of their burk ; and rewards 
were, therefore, offered for the apprehen- 
sion of the offenders. Someone mude the 
curious remmk, that the extent of the da- 
mage wes confined ‘within the reach of a sol- 


‘ dier’s bayonet, and suspicion. therefore, fell 


upon some recruits, several of whom were ar- 
rested, but the mischief stil) went on un- 
-diminished. Men were employed to sit up 
all night long, watching in vain for the 
offenders. Fresh portions of bark con- 
tinued to be found every morning at the foot 
of the-trees, and the park-keepers, after all 
their vigilance, could only come to the sapient 
conclusion, “ that the bark fell off in conse- 
-quence of something being put on the trunks 
of the trees in the daytime.” At about the 
sume time the elms in Camberwell-grove 
were attacked in « similarly destructive man- 
ner, and the proprietors being ignorant of 
the cause, ascribed the injury to the effects 
of gus escaped from the pipes which had just 
been lnid down for lighting the road, and an 
indictment for a nuisance was therefore insti- 
tuted against the gus company. That this great 
destruction was entirely produced by the ope- 
rations of insects, wax known all along to ento- 
mologists.who, however,were not believed un- 
tilthe mischief had reached the most alarming 
height. Mac Leay, the celebrated entomolo- 


{in 
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gist, was then conaulted, and he at once 
showed that small beetles (Sco/ytus destruc. 
tor) were quietly and incessantly burrowing 
benenth the burk, and causing its fall. Hav. 
ing given satisfactory proof of the cause of 
the evil, Mac Leuy directed the application 
of a remedy, which at once stopped its fur. 
ther progress, removed aurpicion from the 
poor recruits, and stopped the proceedings 
against the gas company. 

In 1735, the caterpillars of the gamma 
moth (Plusia gamma) were vo abundant in 
France, that they produced a very seriou 
and extensive destruction, for which the gar- 
deners nzsigned the most ridiculous causes, 
some assuring Reaumer, the naturalist, that 
they hud geen an old soldier throw a spell, 
and others, that all the mischief was done by 
an ugly old witch ! 

The grub of the cepricom-beetle (Callidium 
violaceum) is very destructive to fir and other 
kinds of timber, but is noticed only to ettack 
such timber as has been felled and not 
stripped of ita bark, which is an encourage- 
ment tothis und many other insects, The 
owners of timber would, therefore, do well 
if they hed the bk ordered to be stripped off 
the trees as soon as they are felled. / 6 § 


. THE LIVING TALKING CANARY 
BIRD. 


Wen! what will Lord Brougham say to 
this ? a Canary bird uttering words as arti- 
culate as any human being can—not merely 
one or two, as the parrot, but a continuity of 
words, It is true, the little warbler was first 
under instruction. “ Instinct,’ says Lord 
Brougham, “ is acting without teaching, 
either from others, that is instruction, or 
from the animal itself, that is experience :” 
but here there is a seeming connexion of 
ideas ; for, on-an evening, after its daily toil, 
it appears tu rehearse to itself any particular 
sound of voices it might have heard in the 
course of the morning; does not this seem 
like judgment or reasoning, which is intelli- 
gence ? and again, the beauteous performet 
utters words today it did not yesterday! 
—The foilowing are some of its sentences: 
— Sweet pretty dear !’’—“ Sweet pretty 
dear Dicky !"’—‘ Mary.”’—“ Sweet pretty 
little Dicky dear!” and often in the course of 
the day, heard to utter “ Pretty Queen,”— 
“ Sweet Pretty Queen ;’’ and from its often 
articulating single wods, no doubt it will 
soon increase its vocabulary. It also imitates 
the jaring of a wire, or ringing of a bell. 
Strange as this may appear, all we have to 
say is, to those of our readers who may have 
doubts on the subject, to witness this truly 
astonishing exhibition; 

The bird, which may be seen at the Cos- 
morara, Regent-street, is three years old, and 
was bred bya lady, who never allowed it 
to be in the company of other birds. , 
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THE NECESSITY OF UNION AMONG 
THE PROFESSORS OF THE FINE 
ARTS. 


Tue painter, the sculptor, or the architect, 
errs when he imagines that it is in his studio 
only he can be useful; far otherwise is the 
fuct: for the varied discoveries of each 
should be brought, as it were, into one focus, 
‘that all may be fairly examined, and bene- 
ficially discussed. Shall he whose fine ima- 
gination presents before him the lightning’s 
flash, as it glances from the mountain top, 
and whose ear listens, mentally, to the thun- 
ders as they roll through the vallies beneath 
—shall the man whose chisel can express 
from the shapeless marble an image which 
wants nothing but Promethean fire to make 
it a perfect being—or he whose chastened 
art can design the gorgeous temples of 
Greece and Italy, or frame “ the long-drawn 
aisle and fretted vault,” be content to wrap 
such splendid talents, comparatively, up in 
anapkin? Certainly not ; neither man nor 
any of his attributes were ever intended to 
be completely isolated ; and though, unfor- 
tunately, self be the predominating feature 
in our natures, and a desire for our own 
aggrandizement, leaving far in the back 
ground all solicitation for that of others, be 
naturel to us as the air by which we live, yet 
let the truly generous mind remember the 
duties which he owes to society, and reflect 
on this irrefutable fact—that excellence in 
any thing has been given only to a few, 
in order that the many may be benefited by 
their examples. Cc. Ss. 





Arts anv Deievices. 


THE ART OF MEZZOTINTO SCRAPING. 
To Prince Rupert the invention of engraving 
in mezzotinto has been usually attributed ; 
‘and according to the general account, it owed 
its origin to a very trifling accident. The 
Prince one morning, observing a soldier 
‘employed in cleaning his musket from the 
Tust, occasioned by the fall of the night 
dew, perceived upon examination, some re- 
semblance of a figure corroded upon the 
barrel ; and hence he conceived, that some 
method might be discovered to cover a plate 
all over with such a grained ground, go that 
by scraping away those parte which re- 
quired to be white, the effect of a drawing 
might be produced. This hint he after- 
wards improved on; and assisted by Wal- 
lerant Vaillant, to whom he had communi- 
cated his thoughts upon the subject, a steel 
roller was constriced with sharp teeth, 
channelled out like ‘a rasp, or file, which 
answered, in some degree, the intended pur- 

Thus far ourown authors inform us ; 

Baron Heinekan, a very judicious and 
accurate writer upon the subject of engrav- 
ing, asserts in a note, page 208 of hig “ Idee 
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Generale d'une Collection d’Estampes,” 
ublished at Leipsic, 1771, that © it was not 
ince Rupert who invented the art of en- 

graving in mezzotinto, as Vertue and several 
other authors pretend to say, but it was 
Lieutenant Colonel de Siegen, an officer in 
the service of the Landgrave of Hexse, who 
first engraved in this manner, and the print 
which he produced, was a portrait of the 
Princess Amelia Elizabeth of Hesse, en- 
graved as early as the year 1643, and from 
this gentleman Prince Rupert learned the 
secret, and brought it into England, when 
he came over the second time with Charles 
the Second.”’ 

H. W. Dimond, Esy,, F.S.A., in exhibiting 
some early npeci mens of mezzotinto engrav- 
ing before the Society of Antiquaries, Fe- 
bruary 11, 1836, proved that Siegen also 
engraved in mezzotint a large portrait of 
the Queen of France, from a painting by 
Honthurst, also a portrait in mezzotint of 
Leopold, William Duke of Burgundy, thus 
inscribed, “Theodorus Casparus a Fursten- 
bergh, Canonicus Capitularis Moguntia et 
Spire. Colonellus, ad uiuum pinxit et 
fecit 1656,’’ which is two years before 
Rupert's. 

rince Rupert scraped a large whole plate, 
representing an executioner holding a sword 
in one hand, and # head in the other, a half- 

length figure from Spagnoletto, dated 1658, 

He engraved the head of the executioner a 

second time, on @ smaller scale, for Mr. 

Evelyn’: sculptura, who therein assures us 

it was given to him as a specimen of the 

new invented art, by Prince Rupert himself. 

He also engraved his own portrait, with date 

on a shield, 1658, and Rupert, Prince, fecit. 


ON THE ANTIQUITY OF THE 
BAGPIPES. 
(From Dauney's Ancient Scottish Melodies.) 


In Scotland, the use of orton» seems to 
have gradually superseded t of the harp ; 
but this process, we should think, must have 
tuken place chiefly within the last two hundred 
years,—previous to which, we doubt very much 
whether the natives of North Britain were 
more distinguished fur their partiality for the 
bagpipe than their southern neighbours. Even 
Shakepeare, although he talks of the “ drone of 
a Lincolnshire bagpipe,” and of “a Yorkshire 
bagpiper,” has nowhere associated that .in- 
strument with the Scots; and when we 
back several centuries anterior to this, we find 
it used in both countries by the same class of 
persons. Chaacer’s miller’ played upon it,— 
“ A bagpipe well couth he blowe and sowne ;" 

and “ Will Swane,” “the meikle miller man,” 
in our “ Peblis to the Piay,” calls for it to 
assist in the festivities of the day,— 

“ Giff I sall dauce, have doune, lat se 4 

Blaw up the bagpyp than.” 
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Indeed, although we are justly prond of our 
ancient proficiency on the harp, and adhere 
unhesitatingly to our claims to supremacy on 
that head, we are much dispused, upon a 
candid consideration of the facts, to resign to 
the English the palm of superiority in this 
less refined description of music, about the 
time to which we refer. The pipers who are 
mentioned in the lord high treasurer’s accounts 
seem almost uniformly to have been natives 
of England. Thus, 10th of July, 1439, there 
is a payment of eight pounds eight shillings 
“ to Inglis pyparis that com to the castel yet 
and playit to the king.” Ayain, in 1505, there 
js another payment. to “ the Inglis. pipar with 
the drone.” It should be added, that, while 
the “ bagpiyer,” formed part of the ‘musical 
establishment of the Enylish sovereizns and 
noblemen, during the sixteenth century, we 
find no such musician retained at the Scottish 
court. Our monarchs had probably not much 
relinh for this sort of pipe-music, and although 
the result of our investigation uf the word 
« chorus,” has had the effect of clearly con- 
victing our first James of being a performer 
upon that most unprincely instrument, (for 
which, the only precedent we ean find in 
history is that of the Emperor Nero.) we 
should remember that he had most probably 
uired tnat, as well as his other accom- 
plishments, in England, where -he received 
the rest of his education. We do not conceive 
upon the whole, that the bagpipe has ever 
been a very popular instrument in Scotland, 
except in the Highland districts; and we 
may state this with some confidence, as to 
one part of the country,—a royal burgh, 
which we have already had occasion to name, 
and where the magistrates actually prohibited 
the common piper from going his rounds, in 
terms by no means complimentary of the 
instrument. Our readers will be the less sur. 
rived at the superior refinement here exhi- 
ited, when they are informed that these 
were the “ musical magistrates ” of the city 
‘of Aberdeen, whose praises have been so 
loudly trumpeted by Forbes, the publisher of 
the “ Cantus,” in his dedication of that work. 
“ 26th of May, 1630, The mogistrates dis- 
.charge the common piper of all guing through 
the toun at nycht, or in the morning, in tyme 
coming, with his: pype,—it being an incivill 
forme to be usit within sic a fumous burghe, 
and being often fund fault with, als weiil be 
‘supdrie nichtbouris of the toune as be 
strangeris.” 


CANADA IN 1838. 


BY EARL DURHAM. 


[Unper the above title, we intend present- 
‘ing our readers with extracts from the recent 
highly interesting Report of Karl Durham on 
the State of Canada, most carefully rejecting 
such parts as may have the least political ten- 


dency — introducing only those portions which 
depicture the habits, manners, and customs of 
the Canadians, at the present eventful pe- 
riod.] 
The want, and the influence, of Education. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the want of 
education among the habitans ; no means of 
instruction have ever been provided for them, 
and they are almost universally destitute of 
the qualifications even of reading and writing, 
It came to my knowledge, that out of a great 
number of boys and girls assembled: at: the 
schvol-huuse door of St.Thomas, all but three 
admitted, ow inquiry, that ¢ enuld not 
tead. Yet the children of this large parish 
attend school regularly, and actually make 
use of books. They hold the catechism book 
in their hand, as if they were reading, while 
they only repeat its contents; which they 
know by rote. The common assertion, how- 
ever, that all classes of the Canadians are 
equally ignorant, is perfectly erroneous ; for 
I know of no people among whom a larger 
provision exists for the higher kinds of ele- 
mentary education, or among whom such 
education is really extended to a larger pro- 
portion of the population. The piety, and 
benevolence of the early possessurs of the 
country founded, in the seminaries that exist 
in different parts of the province, institutions, 
of which the funds and activity have. long 
been directed to the promotion of education. 
Seminaries and colleges have been by these 
bodies established in the cities and in other 
central points. The education given in these 
establishments. greatly resembles the kind 
given in the English public schools, though 
it is rather more varied. It is entirely in 
the hands of the Catholie clergy, The num- 
ber of pupils in these establishments is esti- 
mated altogether at about 1,000; and they 
turn out every year, as far as I could ascere 
tain, between 200 and 300 young men thus 
educated. Almost all these are members of 
the family of some habitant, whom the pos- 
session of greater quickness than his bro- 
thers has induced the father or the curate of 
the parish to select and send to the seminary. 
These young men, possessing a degree of 
information immeasurably superior to that 
of their families; are naturally averse to what 
they regard as descending to the humble oc- 
cupations of their parents. A few become 
priests; but, as the military and naval pro- 
fessions are closed ayainst the colonist, the 
greater part can only find a position suited to 
thei notions. of their own qualifications ia 
the learned professions of udvucate, notary, 
and surgeon, Avs from this cause these pro- 
fessiuns are greatly overstocked, we find every 
village in Lower Canada filled with notaries 
and surgeons, with little practice. to occupy 
their attention, and living among their own 
families, or at any rate among exactly the 
same class. Thus the persons of most edu- 
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gation in every village belong to the same 
families, and the same original station in life, 
as the illiterate habitans whom I have de- 
scribed. They are connected with them by all 
the associations of early _ and the ties of 
blosd. The most perfect equality always 
marks their intercourse, and the superior in 
education is separated by no barrier of man- 
neta, or pride, or distinct interests, from the 
singularly ignorant peasantry by which he is 
surrounded. He combines, therefore, the in- 
fluence of superior knowledge and social 

uality, and wields a power over the mass, 
which I do not believe that the educated class 
of any other portion of the world possess. 

* No common education has served to remove 
and soften the differences of origin and lan- 
guage. The associutions of youth, the sports 
of childhood, and ‘he studies by which the 
character of manhood is mudified, are distinct 
end totally different. In Montrenl and Que- 
bee there are Knglish schvols and French 
achools; the children in these are accustomed 
to fight nation against nation, and the quar- 
telsthat arise among boys in the streets usually 
éxhibit a division into English on one side, 
and French on the other. 

. As they are taught apart, so ure their stu- 
dies different. The literature with which each 
is the most conversant is that of the peculiar 

of each ; and all the ideas which men 

derive from: books come to each of them from 

tly different sources. The difference of 

, in this respect, produces effects quite 

spart from those which it has on the mere in- 
tercourse of the two races. 

State of Literature. 


‘ Those who have reflected on the powerful 
influence of language on thought, will perceive 
in how different a mauner people who speak 
indifferent languages are apt to think; and 
thoze who are familiar with the literature of 
France know that the same opinion will be 
expressed by. an English and French writer of 
the present day, not merely in different words, 
but in a style so different, as to mark utterly 
different habits of thought. This difference 
is very striking in Lower Canada; it exists 
not merely in the books of must influence and 
repute, which are of course those of the great 
writers of France and England, and by which 
the minds of the respective races are formed, 
but it is observable in the writings which now 
issue from the colonial press. The articles 
in the newspapers of each race are written in 
a style as widely different as those of France 
and England at present, and the arguments 
which convince the one are calculated to ap- 
pear utterly unintelligible to the other. 

On the Religion. 
Religion forms no bond of intercourse and 
union. It is, indeed, an admirable feature of 


Canadian society, that it is entirely devoid of 


any religious dissentions. Svectarian intoler- 


it 


ance is not merely not avowed, but it hardly 
seems toinfluence men’s feelings. But, though 
the prudence and liberality of both parties has 
prevented this fruitful source of animosity from 
embittering their quarrels the difference of reli 
gion has, in fact, tended to keep them asunder. 
Their priests have been distinct ; they have 
net met even in the same church. 


The jealousy, hatred, and mistrust existing 
between the French Canadians and the 
English. 

The difference of language of the French 
and the English from the first kept them avan- 
der. It is not anywhere a virtue of the English 
race to look with complacency on any manners, 
customs,or laws, which appear strange to them; 
accustomed to furm a high estimate of their 
own superiority, they take no pains to coneeal 
from others their contempt and: intolerance of 
their usages, They found the French Cana- 
dians filled with an equal amount of national 
pride ; asensitive, but inactive pride, which 
disposes that peuple not to resent insult, but 
rather to keep aloof from those who would 
keep them under. The French could not bat 
feel the superiority of English enterprise ; 
they could not shut their eyes to their suécess 
in every undertaking in which they came into 
coutuct, and to the constant superiority which 
they were acquiring. They looked upon their 
rivals with alarm, with jealousy, ys 
with hatred. The Knylish repaid them: with 
ascorn, which soon also assumed the same form 
of hatred. The French complained of the 
arrogance and injustice of the English; the 
English accused the French of the vices of a 
weak and conquered peuple, and charged them 
with meanness and perfidy. The entire mis- 
trust which the two races have thus learned to 
conceive of each other’s intentions, induces 
them to put the worst construction on the most 
innocent conduct ; to judge every word, every 
act, and every intention unfairly ; to attribute 
the most odious designs, and reject every 
overture of kindaess or fairness, as covering 
secret designs of treachery and malignity. 


THE ART AND MYSTERY OF QUACK. 
DOCTORING. 


(From Dr. Ticknor's Treatise on Medicat 
Philosophy.) 
AN empiric of the first water, not many years 
ago, had made himself famous for the cure of 
ali human maladies, by the administration of 
peculiarly large: pills of his own invention. 
What contributed not alittle to the increase and 
spread of his reputation was the fact, that he 
used frequently to teil his patients, that, from 
their symptoms, he was confident some purti- 
cular substances were lodged in a portion of 
the alimentary canal. At one time he would 
tell a patient that he had apple seeds retained 
in his bowels: and again he would tell ano- 
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ther, that he had kernels of different fruits, 


and grains in his stomach; and if by question- 
ing gentlemen he could ascertain they were 
fond of shooting, it was not seldom that he 
altributed their complaints to having acci- 
dentally swallowed a few shot. As nothing 
cuuld so conclusively prove his prognostics cor- 
rect, as the simple fact of finding the articles 
named, so the old gentleman’s character for 
wi-dom and skill became more anid more firmly 
established; fur the identical causes of mis- 
chief were invariably discovered after taking 
a doxé of the “big pills.” At length, a lady 
of the first respectability, having suffered a 
long time from deranged digestion, ry om 
tu the celebrated doctor for assistance. After 
4 few questions, he tuld her very promptly that 
he understood her complaint, that he knew 
what ailed her, and more than all that, her 
doctor was a fool, and assured her that his big 
pills would effect a cure. Neither-of theseas- 
sertions she exactly credited, but nevertheless, 
concludgd to try his remedy if he would make 
known to her the complaint. ‘* Why,’’ says 
he, you have get lemon seeds in. you—you 
must take some of my big pills and get rid of 
them, and, you'll be pee well again.” 
“ Why, doctor,” said the lady in. amazement, 
“ | have aot eaten a lemon for six years; and 
what you say is altogether impossible.”, “No 
taatter, madam, if you have not eaten a lemon for 
twenty-years, the fact isjust us I tell'you, and 
if you, will take the pills you can be satisfied 
of it,” The pills were taken, and to the utter 
astonishment of the patient, the lemon seeds 
were found ;'a second dose was taken, and still. 
wore seeds made, their, appearance..A thought 
yow ‘flashed upon the lady’s mind... One pill 
was. yet left, which she examined, and behold ! 
a lemon seed in its centre—the secret, truly, 
of the doctor's astonishing wisdom, and suc- 
cessful practice. 


The Gatherer. 





How wrong is man when discontented with. 


his station ! His will be done who best knows 
what is for our good! | What are we that we 
should murmur at his dixpensations, or expect 
exemption from participating in any of those 
miseries, with which, for sume wise purtpase, 
he has thought pruper to invest the paths of 
mankind ? 


How sweet in the hour of trouble is the 
influence of religion ! The man whuse trust is 
in his God ‘may view, without concern, the 
dark tide of adversity rolling 1 him, and 

. like the steel-nerved genius of the storm, dash 
aside its spray with coolness and disduin. 





Fine are the feelings with which we kneel 
down to prayer, hoping that past errors are 
forgiven, and that wrace may be granted for 
future amendment of life. 
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Confirmation.—It was a beautiful sight to 
see the females arrayed in white, guing, like 
angels of purity, to rank themselves for ever 
and ever under. the banners of that being, 
whose name shall last with eternity. I knelt 
down at the altar with feelings of stifling 
emotion; 1 knew that I had been, in-a great 
degree, the child of error—I felt that day still, 
continued to glide on after day, leaving on 
me an accumulation of crime, but. still all 
was not darknexs within me, and when the, 
bishop pronounced that. beautiful , prayer, 
beseeching the Lord that we might continue, 
his fur ever and ever, and be defended. by. his 
heavenly grace, I wept—but it was not the, 
tear of sorrow that mantled in my eye, oh, 
no! it proceeded from a sensation tov refined, 
too unutterable, fur description ! Cc. S. 


The following curious’ advertisement. ap-: 
peared, a short. time since, in the .Pottery: 
Gazette :—“ James Scott, whitesmith, gar-: — 
dener, fishmonger, schoolmaster, and watch- 
man ; teeth drawn occasiunaily ; shoemaker,’ 
chapel clerk, crier of ‘the town, running fovt-: © 
Man, groom, and organ-blower ; « keeper of 
the town-hall, letter-carrier, brewer, winder of: .~ 
the clock, toller of the eight: o’clock: bell; q 
waiter, and bill-poster;  fire-buckut ‘makerto 
the Protector Fire-office, street-springer, as- 
sistant to a Staffurdshire potter, firedighter 
to the dancing-master, sheriff's officer’s: de-' 
puty, ringer of the market beil, toll-taker to 
the bailiff of the hundred. and -keeper and: © 
deliverer of the fair standings, returns ‘nis! 
most grateful acknowledgments to the inhabi-: 
tants of Stoke and it’s vicinity; fur! the many? 
favours already received; and begs to assure ~ 
them that it shall be his constant. study,to | 
merit their patronage ”? Wz G. é: 


Curious inscription, in old French, over une' 
of the doors of the eastern cloister at Canter- 


sila rota A Me 


+ bury:— 


Ou tu passe, I ay passe ; 

Et par ou.jay passe, tu passeras. 

Au monde comme tui jny este 

Et murt comme moi tu sergs, s 

The foregoing is thus Knglished at the. 
upper end of the same cloister :— 

Where now thou passest 1 have often passed ; 
Aud where | ane once, thou must ulso pass, 
Now thou art in tie world, and so was 1 :° 
But yet, as If have done, so thou must die. 


Curious instance of consecutive Latin 
cases :— ey 8 

Mors, mortis, morti mortem, nisi morte dedisset, 

Zterne vite jauna clausa foret. 


A November's sua louks like the smile of ' 
@ person in affliction, cS. ~ 
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